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Move Seen to Politicize CIA Analysis ^ 


By Jack Anderson 

Our sources inside the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency are 
alarmed over an apparent 
move to politicize its intelli- 
gence estimates and evalua- 
tions. 

The craggy new CIA chief, 
James Schlesinger, is shaking 
up the Office of National Esti- 
mates, which produces the 
supersecret studies of world 
developments. Each Septem- 
ber, for Instance, this office 
completes a painstaking sur- 
vey of Soviet capabilities and 
intentions. 

But the CIA estimates, un- 
happily, have often conflicted 
with President Nixon's own 
concepts. Schlesinger’s shake- 
up, therefore, has been inter- 
preted within the CIA as am 
attempt to make the intelli- 
gence analyses conform with 
the President’s thinking. 

The President’s displeasure 
with the CIA has been no se- 
cret inside the agency. In 1971, 
he issued a detailed “decision 
memorandum,” complaining 
about inadequate intelligence 
and calling for changes. He 
gave his national security ad- 
viser, Henry A. Kissinger, new 
power to evaluate intelligence 
and instructed then CIA direc- 
tor Richard Heims to make 
the estimating-analyzing op- 
eration more responsive to 
White House needs. 

Some of the reforms the 
President sought, to be sure, 
were Intended to reduce run- 


away costs and to increase effi- 
ciency. But the cool, compe- 
tent Helms was reluctant to 
adopt changes that might 
make the CIA less professional 
and more political. 

He believed there should be 
a diversity, not conformity, of 
intelligence activities. He 
thought diverse vtews should 
be funneled to the White 
House as a check upon the 
rival intelligence services. If 
the President should receive 
only an intelligence consensus 
and this should turn out to be 
wrong, Heims feared, it could 
be disastrous for the nation. 

CIA’s ‘Liberal’ Taint 

But the conservatives around 
Mr. Nixon persuaded him that 
the CIA had a liberal taint 
and that the Office of National 
Estimates, in particular, took 
a dovish view of the Vietnam 
war. 

It’s true the CIA warned in 
1966-67 that Communist 
strength was almost double 
what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
estimated. Sure enough the 
Communists struck with unex- 
pected power during the 1968 
Tet holidays. 

It’s true the CIA claimed 
that the bombing of North 
Vietnam had not disrupted the 
flow of supplies down the in- 
filtration routes into the 
south. Sure enough, the Com- 
munists launched an unex- 
pected, powerful offensive in 
March, 1972. 

It’s true the CIA warned 
that the mining of Haiphong 


harbor and the renewed bomb- 
ing of the north wouldn’t keep 
the North Vietnamese forces 
from getting all the supplies 
they needed. This estimate, 
too, was subsequently veri- 
fied. 

Of course, the CIA wasn’t 
always right. It badly under- 
estimated the flow of Commu- 
nist supplies through the Cam- 
bodian port of Sihanoukville 
and, therefore, discounted the 
need for invading Cambodia. 

The CIA also upset the 
White House by disputing 
then Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird’s statement to Con- 
gress in 1969 that the Soviets 
had succeeded in installing 
multiple warheads on the 
giant SS-9 missile, each war- 
head capable of hitting an in- 
dependent target. The White 
House wanted Congress to be- 
lieve Laird and to vote for 
more defense funds. 

In the future, however, it 
appears that the CIA will be 
less likely to disagree with the 
White House. 

Footnote: A CIA spokesman 
said that Schlesinger’s shake- 
up is intended to reduce un- 
necessary costs, remove the 
deadwood and increase effi- 
ciency. In part, this undoubt- 
edly is true. 
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